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The question does not now, perhaps, admit of so
confident an answer as was at one time thought
possible. So many fresh facts bearing upon the
social, political, and moral life of the Roman
Empire are continually being brought to light, and
-^ich immense blanks in our knowledge still remain
which no further investigation is ever likely to
fill up, taat we wisely hesitate to commit ourselves
to those sweeping generalizations which are the
easy refuge of the half -informed. Of life in Rome
itself durmg the first century of our era we have
ample opportunity of judging. Historian, philo-
sopher,. ar.d satirist have set the gay and wicked
city in so fierce a light that, even at this far-off
day, we aie able to thread its narrow streets, to
examine its public buildings, to watch from the
crowded benches of the vast amphitheatre its
cruel sports, and to enter the homes of its private
citizens. " We know very well," says Boissier,
" how time was passed at Rome, ancient authors
being full of precise information on the subject.
In Cicero's letters we can live the day of a statesman
over again. Horace's satires paint for us to the
very life the existence of a lounger whose chief
occupations were to walk in the Forum or along
the Sacred Way, to look at the ball-players in the